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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Having finally caught up with the information supplied to readers 
the Butxerin and the Biblical Archaeologist in the course of the p: 
year, the daily press has become greatly excited during the summer abx 
the scrolls from the cave at ‘Ain Fashkha. Our British colleagues w« 
painfully misquoted in the newspapers of their own country as to thé 
comment on the American Schools’ handling of the situation and t 
material, and several daily papers subsequently carried retractions 
their first releases, not all of which were repeated in American ney 
papers. Our own releases, which found a good press in this country, ha 
explained the nature of our relation to the material and of our conc: 
for the publication of the scrolls. Prof. Millar Burrows, for many ye: 
the President of the Schools, has assumed responsibility for the publi: 
tion under the general direction of the Committee on Publication, a 
plans to issue three volumes. The first two are to make available | 
texts of the four scrolls to which the Schools have publication rig] 
The third will provide a discussion of their contents, date and importan 
The text volumes will reproduce the manuscripts in actual size, colu 
by column. Interleaved between the collotype reproductions will 
pages rendering the text of the facsimiles in Hebrew type. The pla 
for the first volume have already been produced by the Meriden Gray 
Company. It is hoped that the setting of the Hebrew type can 
accomplished quickly and that the first volume will be available bef 
the end of the calendar year. It will contain the text of the Isaiah s« 
and of the “ Commentary ” on Habakkuk. 

In response to wide-spread demand there will be exhibitions of 
four scrolls during the autumn at at least two institutions, which 
make their own announcements at the proper time. The exhibiti 
have been arranged in codperation with the Metropolitan Archbis 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, the owner of the documents. Of the 
documents in the Metropolitan’s possession, the fourth remains 
opened. The technical assistance necessary for its treatment is avail: 
but circumstances beyond the Schools’ and the technical experts’ con 
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ive to date prevented the work from being undertaken. The Schools’ 

ans being limited, financial assistance toward the cost of publication 
| - patrons of learning and of Biblical study would be most welcome 
2 id would serve to speed the publication process. 

Prof. and Mrs. Ovid R. Sellers returned to the United States in mid- 

ly from their year’s sojourn in the Near East. Professor Sellers per- 
f :med outstanding services as director of the School in Jerusalem and 
( serves our highest commendation and gratitude. Having taken over 
t ec reins from Professor Burrows the preceding summer, he lived through 
t e most difficult part of the fighting in Palestine, protected the building 
v ien it was exposed to fire from various directions, survived a crash 
|, ading when the plane in which he was traveling was shot down, wisely 
p evented us from becoming involved in the political situation, placed 
te facilities of the School at the disposal of the U. N. observers during 
tie truce negotiations, and ministered to the distress of the victims of 
the conflict. Holding the fort alone during long and difficult months, 
Pofessor Sellers was able in the spring to visit the scroll cave at ‘Ain 
Fishkha immediately after it had been excavated by Mr. Harding on 
behalf of the Jordan Government with the assistance of Pere de Vaux 
and has brought back with him photographs of the jars in which the 
manuscripts were preserved, the jars being important witnesses to the 
antiquity of the deposit. Eventually Professor Sellers was able to under- 
take a small excavation himself in a Christian burial cave that had 
just come to light in Silet edh-Dhahr between Nablus and Jenin. Pre- 
liminary announcement of interesting discoveries in the cave has already 
been made in the News Letter and in the public press. A fuller account is 
in preparation for our publications. 

During the past summer the Jerusalem School has been under the 
administration of Prof. A. Henry Detweiler of Cornell University, who 
has done a remarkable job and is expected to return shortly. A full 
report upon his activities in the field will be given at the meetings at 
Christmas time, and will undoubtedly appear in the BuLLetrINn or the 
Biblical Archaeologist in the near future. Professor Detweiler has been 
collecting information on the present status of the antiquities at Madeba 
in Jordan. Continuing the work of restoring the Jerusalem plant to its 
full efficiency, a work begun by Professor Sellers with the able codpera- 
tion of his wife, he has given us a full and reassuring account of the 
structural condition of the building, which had been damaged by the 
explosion of a bomb placed before the main door in the disturbances of 
the past winter, and has done what he could to improve the services. 
Hi- competence as an architect has stood him and us in good stead in 
thi: connection. Changes had also to be made under Professor Detweiler’s 
direction in the staff of the School. When circumstances beyond our 
cor trol deprived us of the services of Mrs. Pommerantz, Professor Bur- 
ro’ s was able to secure the help of Miss Basimah Faris, who served the 
Sci. ool in good stead during difficult times. The return of more settled 
cor ditions and the necessity of combining in one person the services of 
ho sekeeper, secretary and librarian have dictated a further change and 
M s Faris has relinquished her post. We have expressed to Miss Faris 
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our thanks for her efforts in our behalf and wish her continued succ« 
in the work of the school which she directs and which has necessari 
limited the time she could put at our disposal. 

Prof. and Mrs. Kenneth W. Clark of Duke University have arriv: 
in Jerusalem where Professor Clark will be spending the year as Annu 
Professor at the Jerusalem School and will be acting for the Direct 
until Prof. J. L. Kelso’s arrival later this fall. Significant activities a 
planned by both, each in his chosen field, and full announcement of th« 
activities will be provided at a later date. One student, Mr. Howard Ki 
Two Brothers Fellow of Yale University, is now en route to Jerusalem 

All of those connected with the American Schools will be happy 
know that during the past summer, our First Vice-President, long-ti: 
Trustee, and former Director of the School at Jerusalem, had confer 
upon him the honorary LL. D. of St. Andrew’s University in Scotlai 
We congratulate Professor Albright upon this well-deserved distinct 
and take pride in St. Andrew’s action, for in honoring Professor Albrig 
they have honored us as well. 

Readers of the BuLLETIn who may wish to purchase copies of Profes 
Albright’s newest publication, his Archaeology of Palestine published 
England as a Pelican Book during the past summer, will find the Busin 
Office of the Schools (address: 93A Yale Station, New Haven, Com 
well-stocked with them and in a position to supply quickly lot shipme: 
for classroom use. The cost is 75 cents, plus ten cents for postage. T 
book has quickly become a “ best seller,” being a most readable a 
completely up-to-date account of the subject by an expert. 





JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY 
(1866-1949) 


“Tt is a man’s personality that his friends feel and remember. Wh 
he is gone, his work is done, to be appraised by the world’s cold thu 
But there remains in memory the indefinable person, that intimation 
immortality, the vital unit, incomprehensible and yet most real of 
which is the man, while the work is but the function. [His] work is 0\ 
Si quaeris, circumspice monumenta. But his friends, those friends 
many groups of which he was a choice member, are not thinking of | 
as a man of science, with all the scientific debt they owe him. They th 
of that personality which may have affected others in various ways, | 
which to them has been a source of delight and vital impulse. In 
simple humanity he made them love him, and a force and a light h 
gone out of our lives.” 

These are the concluding lines of a tribute offered in 1921 by Jai 
Alan Mongomery in memory of his friend and colleague, Morris Jastrow, 
Jr. Now that their author in turn has left his work and his friends | )c- 
hind him, we should search in vain for words more fitting to express «ur 
own sense of appreciation and loss. He who writes from the heart can’ 0 
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void revealing something of his own personality. Professor Mont- 
omery, for all his gentle reserve, was seldom wholly impersonal, least of 
il when dealing with a friend. In the paragraph just cited he thus 
forded the reader, unwittingly and indirectly, an intimate glimpse of 
mself. Since the work is with us but the man is not, it seems right 
» honor his memory by commencing with a reminder of the man—a 
minder in his own simple words. His entire professional output is 
stinguished for its quality. To all those, however, who could benefit 
m the achievement while enjoying also the great privilege of being 
timate with the man, the personality overshadowed the work. 
James Alan Montgomery was born on June 13, 1866 in Germantown, 
‘nnsylvania, the son of Thomas Harrison and Anna Morton Mont- 
mery. Both sides of the family provide a rich background of theo- 
zical and scholarly interests. Thomas H. Montgomery was a busy 
lustrial executive, but he found time to publish, among other writings, 
history of the University of Pennsylvania as well as a history of the 
ontgomery family. His father, Dr. James Montgomery, was a member 
the Philadelphia bar and, later, the first Rector of St. Stephen’s 
iscopal Church in Philadelphia. James Montgomery’s wife and Pro- 
sor Montgomery’s grandmother, Mary White, was the granddaughter 
far-famed William White, Chaplain of Congress, 1777-1800, Presiding 
sishop of the American Episcopal Church, 1795-1836, first President of 
Board of the General Theological Seminary in New York City, and 
thor of notable works on theological and ecclesiastical subjects. 
On the maternal side, Professor Montgomery was the grandson of Dr. 
samuel George Morton, eminent physician and anthropologist, author 
Crania Americana (1839), Crania Egyptiaca (1844), and A System 
{ Human Anatomy—among numerous other studies. This dual spiritual 
| cultural heritage left its mark on more than one member of Professor 
mtgomery’s own generation. One of his brothers, Thomas H. Mont- 
nery, was Professor of Biology at the University of Pennsylvania; 
ther, Dr. Charles M. Montgomery, was a distinguished physician and 
nember of the medical faculty at the same institution; and a third, 
Rey. S. G. Morton Montgomery, joined James Alan in maintaining the 
iily’s clerical tradition. 
‘he parallel scholarly and clerical interests that reach so far into 
ntgomery’s family background were to become to him a joint and 
grated lifetime quest. Scholarship and theology complemented each 
er so that the clergyman in Montgomery acquired greater depth 
le the scholar emerged with a surer grasp of the underlying spiritual 
ues. This happy synthesis owed much to the fact that Montgomery’s 
lemic pursuits were concerned with the Old Testament field and its 
llary disciplines. Above all, however, such a synthesis presupposes a 
monious personality; and it is inner harmony that characterized the 
| and permeated the work which is his lasting monument. 
[ontgomery was an honored and ever-loyal member of the Class of 
€.7 at the University of Pennsylvania, where his classmates included 
S: auel F. Houston and George Wharton Pepper, who were to remain his 
de oted lifelong friends. Upon graduation he went on promptly to the 
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Philadelphia Divinity School, where he completed the course in 1890 
Before embarking, however, on an active professional career he was abl 
to enjoy the fruits of mature German scholarship by spending two year 
as a Travelling Fellow at the Universities of Greifswald and Berli: 
Following his return from Germany, in 1892, he held four successiy 
clerical posts of increasingly greater responsibility, the latest being tha 
of first Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, in his native Germantow: 
1899-1904. 

Yet the ministry alone could not answer Montgomery’s persistent ur¢ 
for research. The first opportunity to combine the two dominant i1 
terests of his life came in 1899 when he was offered and accepted tl 
position of Instructor in Old Testament at the Philadelphia Divinit 
School. This time the test proved completely successful. His duties : 
rector and teacher left him with sufficient surplus energy to earn h 
doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania, in 1904. Thereafter tl] 
scholar’s course was set for life. At the Divinity School he stayed on : s 
Professor until 1935. And the University of Pennsylvania was at t 
same time to enjoy his services, in the capacity of Professor of Hebr« 
and Aramaic, for thirty fruitful years, 1909-1939. 

For all his outstanding energy and industry Montgomery was relative 
restrained in presenting the tesults of his labors in published form. His 
great personal modesty, gentsne humility towards his subject of study, 
and keen self-critical faculty caused him to distill his findings time and 
again before introducing them to the scholarly world. Yet he was too 
human and too wise to aspire to perfection, too warm a person to be 
mere pedant. As a result, his work reflects maturity and insight, and his 
style does not suffer from that monotony which is so often the corollary 
of facile writing. Montgomery did not publish his first learned paper 
until 1904, when he was thirty-eight. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
leaving us a total of eight books and some one hundred articles and 
papers (a complete bibliography will appear separately). At least two 
of his books have attained the rank of classics in their respective fields. 
Naturally enough, some of his work has been superseded. One may 
seriously doubt, however, whether the author need ever have wished 
to take back a single page. For nothing that he published was ras! 
and there was ample reason at the time for saying what he did. 

Montgomery’s central interest was the Bible, more particularly the 
Old Testament, in all of its manifold aspects. He believed that this 
unique record of mankind’s progress is an inexhaustible source of in- 
spiration and knowledge, a singularly rewarding field, but one which 
requires countless toilers and many tools. The initial equipment consists 
of the text, the ancient versions, and the inner-linguistic apparatus. Thus 
armed, the searcher may be granted a deeper appreciation of the literary. 
historical, and spiritual values. But his capacity for service will suffer if 
he fails to take account, to the limits of his ability, of progress in the 
allied functional and philological disciplines: archaeology, jurispruden:e, 
related Semitic languages and literatures. For his part, Montgomery 
cultivated in addition to Hebrew the several branches of Aramaic and 1¢ 
remained a lifelong student of the Arabic language and literature. And 
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hen a happy chance led to the discovery of the rich treasures of Ras 

iamra, Montgomery was one of the pioneers who addressed themselves 

th enthusiasm and marked ability to the linguistic and literary study 

Ugaritic. This work he began when already past sixty-five. 

Montgomery’s first major work was The Samaritans (1907), a book 
| ng out of print but still the standard authority on the subject. This 

‘tarian topic was followed by another marginal study, on the Aramaic 
i cantation Texts from Nippur (1913), a set of difficult and highly per- 

ial inscriptions in faded ink on drab bowls, rich in folklore and 
, umitive allusions. Continuing with researches peripheral to the Old 

stament, Dr. Montgomery produced in 1923 a monograph on The 
( igin of the Gospel according to Saint John, a valuable contribution 
bh» a student of Aramaic to the perplexing problem of the original 

amaic content of the New Testament. At the same time he immersed 
h.mself in a comprehensive examination of the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphal books of the Bible, for his personal enlightenment rather 
than for publication. He also read extensively in Arabic, Mandaic, and 
Syriac. One of the concrete results of this preoccupation was the publi- 
cation, in 1927, of The History of Yaballaha III, a translation, preceded 
by an analytical introduction, of an engaging narrative in Syriac con- 
cerning the first Chinese expedition to Europe in the thirteenth century 
of our era. 

[t was in that same year of 1927 that the Professor of Hebrew and 
Aramaic was at last ready with another work, one which is most 
eminently appropriate to that exacting professional title, namely, The 
Book of Daniel. This monumental work has justly been acclaimed as the 
outstanding volume of the impressive series, The International Critical 
Commentary. The universal success of this achievement may perhaps 
best be gauged from the fact that, of all the contributors to the series, 
Professor Montgomery was the only one invited to write a second com- 
mentary, this time on The Book of Kings. This second assignment took 
seven years to complete. Its original size had to be reduced—for under- 
standable though unfortunate practical considerations—-to the limits of 
a single book. The manuscript reached the publishers in 1944, at a time 
when conditions scarcely favored such a costly undertaking. Happily for 
all concerned, however, composition on this book was begun just when 
the author most needed cheering news. Actual publication may be 
expected soon. 

‘wo of Montgomery’s more recent books may serve as samples of 
his originality and versatility—without any sacrifice of quality. One is 
Ar bia and the Bible (1934), a thoughtful integration of two subjects 
ever dear to the author’s heart. The other presents, in collaboration with 
his pupil, Z. S. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts (1935), a 
rearkably sound treatment of a fledgling discipline, which is of immense 
promise for Biblical studies and hence cannot be approached too care- 
ful ». This challenging subject retained its hold on Montgomery to the 
en and led to the publication of seven successive articles notable for 
th r insight into Ugaritic literature and mythology. 

fodest and humble as he was, a scholar of Montgomery’s stature 
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could not remain without the external symbols of scholarly recognitio 
in this country or abroad. He received honorary degrees from tl 
University of Pennsylvania (S.T.D., 1908), the Episcopal Theologic 
School of Cambridge, Mass. (D.D., 1928), the Jewish Institute 
Religion (D.H.L., 1935), and Princeton University (Litt. D., 1939 
The British Society for Old Testament Study made him an Honora: 
Member. He was elected to the American Philosophical Society in 192 
and was President of the Society of Biblical Literature in 1918 and of t! 
American Oriental Society in 1926/27. Increasing recognition, howev: 
often brought with it also increased demands for his services. He w 
Editor of the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1909-1913, and of the Jour 
of the American Oriental Society, 1916-21 and 1924. 

No group, however, owes Professor Montgomery a greater debt th 
that incurred by the American Schools of Oriental Research. He ser 
as Director of the Jerusalem School in the trying year 1914/15, when | 
advent of the First World War overtook him, with his wife and thi 
young sons, in Palestine, then controlled by a hostile Turkey. A 
nothing can match his contribution in terms of energy, devotion, a 
practical wisdom—all expended in generous measure during the thirt: 
years, 1921-1934, in which he led the Schools as their President. 

Professor Montgomery’s influence as a teacher can be calculated on 
in small part—the recorded part. The dissertations which were prepa! 
under his sympathetic guidance cannot tell the full story. His dir 
influence on all who had the rare privilege of benefiting by his prec: 


and example is enduring, yet immeasurable. It is true that on Februa 
6, 1949 “a force and a light have gone out of our lives.” But he h 
given of himself so freely and generously throughout the years that 
great force and a bright light survive him on many shelves—and 


many hearts. 
E. A. SPEISER 





IDENTIFICATION OF THE ARAMAIC FOURTH SCROLL FRO) 
‘AIN FESHKHA 


JOHN C. TREVER 


Although there are many weeks of careful work ahead on the Aram 
Fourth Scroll, its identification is now certain, and a brief repor' 
progress is in order. Shortly before leaving Jerusalem in April, 1946 
noticed that the softer side of the scroll was becoming loose and remo 
a small section. From the color picture of this section I was finally a 
to make a transliteration which I sent to Dr. W. F. Albright, who s 
gested from key words appearing on it that it came from Enoch, thor 
he found no exact parallels. In April, 1949, after the scrolls had b 
brought to this country by the Syrian Archbishop, I carefully remo 


od, I 


1 See BASOR, No. 111, p. 16. For photograph see Bib. Arch., XI, No. 3, p. 


upper right fragment. 
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much larger fragment, measuring 4°4 x 844 inches (12.1 x 21.7 cm.) 
cluding the previous fragment, which gives substantial parts of 26 
es of text. 

Unfortunately for this scroll, the scribe’s writing was very fine, though 
ne with a broad pen, resulting in badly blurred letters that are 
tremely difficult to decipher in the present tattered state of the leather 
d the many lacunae. Apparently the manuscript must have been a 
ry beautiful one in ancient times, prepared by a skillful scribe with 
very neat and fine script. He wrote 37 lines to the column, the total 
ight of which is 131% inches (34.5 cm.) , though the width of the column 
not be determined from the fragment. 

\fter hours of patient labor on the text and photographing it with 
‘eral different techniques, I have been able to decipher a good deal of 
by constant reference to the original, though there are many lacunae. 
ie combination of letters, bt’nws, became the clue to the text, when I 
ind that according to the Ethiopic Jubilees 4:28 the wife of Lamech 
s Béténds. The name Lamech occurs twice in the fragment (lines 3 
d 19), while the name Bit’ends 2 occurs in lines 3 and 8. From the 
tement, “ Then I, Lamech, hastened to go in unto Bit’enos . . .”, I 
icluded that this must be the Apocryphal Book of Lamech, mentioned 
‘e in a Greek list of apocryphal books.* 

Meanwhile I prepared a large, clear copy of my transliteration of the 
t and sent it to Dr. C. C. Torrey. His reply contains the following 
ervations: 
he consistent use of the first person in the Fragment shows that it was truly a 
ech apocalypse, quite distinct from the book of Enoch. In my judgment, this 
nework was given up when this portion of the work was made a part of Enoch 
adapted to it; for there, as you see, Lamech is spoken of only in the third 
son, while the one who speaks in the first person is Enoch! My guess, then, would 
hat your Fragment represents the original form of the apocalypse. 
he important thing, after all, is that the Fragment has been identified, positively 
certainly, and that its principal content can be seen. 


Dr. Torrey suggested that in line 19 Lamech speaks to Methuselah 
| that in line 22 he speaks to Enoch. After carefully checking the 
‘tographs and the original at these points, I think these readings are 
juestionably correct. In fact, I find the name Enoch again in line 24. 
word “my father” clearly follows Methuselah and “his father” 
ows Enoch in both instances (cf. Gen. 5:21, 25 and 29 for the 
ealogy). Noah, of course, is the real hero of the story, but I am 
certain that his name appears on this fragment. From the context, 
is obviously the center of the discussion.‘ 
\lbright tells me that this would probably be the correct Aramaic vocalization 
a name meaning “ Daughter of Enosh” at that time; ef. Bithnanaia, “ Daughter 
he Goddess Nanai,” at Dura (first century A.D.). [The Greek transcription 
erlying the Ethiopie Bétenés would be Béthénés, like Béthsabée for Bathsheba; 
a vowel in the word for “ daughter ” in Massoretic Hebrew is late (cf. bitt?, “ my 
ohter *”).—W. F. A.] 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I1, p. 4; Schiirer, Geschichte, Vol. III‘, pp. 358 f. 
A strong case can be brought for considering the so-called Book of Noah which 
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Treatment of the rest of the scroll, which will be called ‘Ain Feshkh 
Lamech Scroll (or just Fesh. Lamech), depends upon several uncertai 
factors, but the most careful scientific treatment possible will need to | 
applied. As soon as further study of the fragment can be complet: 
and more of the uncertain words identified, the transliterated text wi 
be published in the BULLETIN with a photograph. The fine writing of t] 
original, however, will make it very difficult to print a readable facsimil 
In the meantime we can be certain that the lost book of Lamech h: 
now been found. 





ON THE DATE OF THE SCROLLS FROM ‘AIN FESHKHA AN 
THE NASH PAPYRUS 
W. F. Avsricut 
In the July number of the Jewish Quarterly Review there are no few: 


than four articles dealing with the chronology of the Scrolls, directly « 


indirectly. Professor Millar Burrows and I defend the pre-Christian 


dating in two short papers, both directed primarily against Zeitlin 
onslaughts in the January and April numbers of the same journal, whic 
he edits. To these two rebuttals Zeitlin himself replies at length in tl 


same number, insisting that the Scrolls, whether genuine or not, cann 
date before the Middle Ages. The remaining paper is a detailed criticis 
of my paper on the Nash Papyrus (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1937 
with vigorous comment on the use of similar methods to date the n 
Scrolls. This paper, from the pen of Professor E. R. Lacheman of 
Wellesley College, dates the Nash Papyrus in the second century A. | 
with Stanley Cook in- 1903, and places the new Scrolls vaguely in t! 
Middle Ages, many centuries later than the Nash Papyrus. The vagu: 
ness of both scholars about the new Scrolls leaves it open to the studei 
to regard them as mediaeval or modern forgeries, or as genuine mediae\ 
manuscripts which have been misdated and misinterpreted by Professo 
Sukenik and Burrows, Trever, and Brownlee, as well as by the steadi! 
increasing number of camp-followers, among whom I am proud to | 
enrolled. Zeitlin insists on the right to use the term “ hoax ” with regai 
to the manuscripts from ‘Ain Feshkha. 

In the following pages I shall not attempt to reply in detail to Zeit! 
and Lacheman, since technicalities are involved and since the BULLET 
is imbedded in Enoch (Chapters 6-11; 54-55:2; 60; 65-69:25; 106-107, according 
Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1912, p. xlvii) as properly derived from the Book 

It is true that Noah is mentioned several times as speaking in the fi 
person, but Enoch invariably appears as his grandfather (Eth. ’embéw) and not 
his great-grandfather (the Ethiopic word occasionally has a vaguer meaning, | 
the sense “erandfather” is normal). Moreover, “ Noah” could just as well hi: 
been substituted for “ Lamech,” as “ Enoch” for “ Noah” or “ Lamech” (Ch. 60: 
It is noteworthy that no Book of Noah is listed in later Christian lists, though 
Book of Lamech does appear (cf. n. 3, above ).—W. F. A.] 
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Lamech. 





The Nash Papyrus (enlarged infra-red photograph) 


By courtesy of the Cambridge University Library 
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is no place for elaborate polemics. Not only is continued debate rathe 
futile, but the rapid progress of discovery and publication will soo: 


render such discussions antiquated, in the same way that the rapi 
advance of Egyptian-Aramaic discovery and research has long sinc 
reduced the late D.H. Margoliouth’s fantastic contention (that th 
Elephantine Papyri were ancient forgeries) to utter absurdity. I consid 
Zeitlin’s dexterity in debate as much more in keeping with courtroo1 
precedure than with the objective search for truth that should chai 
acterize scholars. Three examples out of many will suffice. In h 
January article (pp. 245 f.), Zeitlin demands that an effort be made t 
find and date the jars in which the scrolls were found. Now this has be 
done, and the scrolls turn out to be Hellenistic in date according to thr 
first-class authorities (see below) ,' yet Zeitlin now says (July numbe 
p. 67): “I must say that the pottery found in the cave cannot be us¢ 
as evidence of the antiquity of the scrolls.” Then again in the Api 
number Zeitlin writes (p. 352): “ But paleography is not an establish« 
science and unfortunately we have very few specimens of writing fro 
the Second Commonwealth.” But when I quote this statement ; 
meaning just what it says (July number, p. 42), Zeitlin comes back wit 
the statement that he “was not referring to the paleography of tl 
medieval but to that of the pre-Christian period ” (p. 57). 

The third example is quite different, but contains an even mo 
questionable type of argumentation. This is Zeitlin’s paragraph abo 
Sellers’ remark, “ Who the Roman visitor was we cannot tell, but 
natural suggestion is Origen ” (BuLietin, No. 114, p. 9), in which Zeit! 
scoffs at the suggestion, calling it “fanciful” and a “non sequitur 
omitting any reference to the real reason for this remark of Sellers. Fi 
the benefit of non-specialists, it must be explained that Origen hims« 
and Eusebius refer to the eighth column (containing the Sexta) « 
Origen’s great Hexapla, as “ found together with other Hebrew and Gre« 
books in a jar near Jericho in the time of the reign of Antoninus, son « 
Severus” (i.e., between A.D. 211 and 217). This interesting parall 
to the present find was discussed at length by P. Kahle in his boo 
The Cairo Geniza, published in 1947 (cf. pp. 160-164) ,? before ai 
scholar could have an inkling of the great manuscript discovery th: 
was about to be made by some Ta‘amireh Bedouin. In view of this vei 
well attested tradition and the fact that the ‘Ain Feshkha cave had be: 


broken into in the Roman period, as demonstrated by three pieces of 


characteristic Roman pottery found by Harding and Pere de Vaux, 
well as by the fact that the original collection deposited in the cave w 
many times as large as the recovered scrolls alone would indicate, th 
was nothing more logical than for the excavators, P. Kahle, and others 
conjecture that some of the scrolls may have been removed in Origit 
time, possibly by Origen himself. Needless to say, this is merely 

1See my discussion, Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1949, pp. 45-47. 

2 Cf. also Kahle’s remarks after the discovery of the Scrolls (Theologische Lit 
turzeitung, 1949, col. 93-94). When he wrote this article (before the excavation 
the cave or the publication of the palaeographical articles by Trever and Birnbauw 
he was inclined to date the latest Scrolls about 100 A. D. 
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‘ausible conjecture, and Sellers mentioned it in passing as just a 

natural suggestion.” ’ 

Since several scholars have compared the new Scrolls to the so-called 

chetype of Deuteronomy, offered by the notorious forger Shapira to 

e British Government for a million pounds, it should be emphasized 
i at there is nothing whatever in common between them except the fact 
{ at texts of the Hebrew Bible written in ancient scripts are involved. 
|. view of some erroneous statements which I have seen recently, I 
s rongly advise that interested students read carefully what Ch. Cler- 
1 ont-Ganneau (who detected the Shapira forgeries in a brilliant series 
o. accurate deductions) wrote about the Deuteronomy strips (not entire 
s rolls at all) in his delightful little book, Les fraudes archéologiques en 
IT lestine (Paris, 1885, pp. 187-266) . 

In July of the past summer (1949) I spent a fortnight in London, 
were I talked with Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Dr. S. A. Birnbaum, 
Dys. H. J. Plenderleith and J. Leveen of the British Museum, and other 
sciolars about the Scrolls. Harding will publish an account of the work 
in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave last winter in the next number of the Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, and Pere de Vaux is expecting to describe some of 
the hundreds of new fragments of parchment and papyrus (mostly on a 
sheepskin which cannot properly be called “ parchment”) in the Revue 
Biblique. A preliminary sketch has already been published by Pere de 
Vaux in the April Revue Biblique (Vol. LVI, pp. 234-37), with a promise 
of more detailed treatment subsequently. This number reached my desk 
early in August, 1949. 

\t a public meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, held in London 
July 14th, I spoke at some length about the significance of the discovery 
of the Scrolls, and Harding and Plenderleith followed me, giving ex- 
tremely interesting archaeological and technical details.* Harding said 
that complete or fragmentary remains of some forty cylindrical jars 
were collected in the cave; he had previously shown me photographs of 
several of them. The scrolls had been wrapped in linen and placed in the 
jars, which were covered by closely fitting bowls. Originally there must 

e been some two hundred or more manuscripts, many of which may 

e been removed at the time of the Roman intrusion established by 

‘e also the article by G. Lankester Harding in the London Times of August 
1949, headed “A Bible Discovery: Earliest Known Texts of the Old Testa- 
’ in which he gives many details of importance and interest to us here. His 
us total of 300-400 original MSS is here reduced to 200 (which may thus 
carded as a minimal estimate). The cylindrical jars were typical water-jars 
iring about 60 by 25 ems. The two Hellenistic lamps he dates toward the 
f the second century B.C. In the New York Times of August 12th there is a 
lespatch from Clifton Daniel, dated Aug. 11th, based on an interview with 
{. J. Plenderleith of the British Museum which is also reproduced in other 
stories of the same date from London. In this connexion it may be said that 
not prepared to accept quite such high dates for the pottery as proposed by 
ng, de Vaux, and Sellers, who are right in calling it Maccabaean but seem 
d to restrict its floruit too narrowly. The undoubted fact that this ware was 
ular use through the second century B.C. and the early first does not 
de a date well down in the first century B.C., as long as we keep out of the 
ian period. 
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three pieces of pottery (see above). It is possible that some scroll 


belonging to this find may yet turn up in Bedouin or other possession. I! 


‘annot be too strongly emphasized that the bulk of the pottery (all bu 
these few Roman pieces) consists of absolutely homogeneous jars, bow! 
(made specifically to cover the jars), and lamps, whose pre-Herodia 


date in the last two centuries B.C. is beyond dispute. This is the sam: 


pottery which Sellers and I excavated at Beth-zur (1931) in the lates 
stratum (dated by coins) and which Kelso and I dug up at Beth 
(1934) in the Maccabaean stratum (also dated by coins). This He 
lenistic pottery was replaced by Early Roman wares and types som 
where between about 75 and about 25 B.C.; it was followed during tl 
Herodian period by pottery well known from ossuary tombs aroun 
Jerusalem and similar pottery in contemporary sites elsewhere in t! 
country. In the second century A.D. this Early Roman pottery 
replaced by late Roman wares, characteristic of the third century A. D- 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the jars and covering bow 
~annot be appreciably older than the latest scrolls in the cave! 

On visits to the British Museum and the London University Institu 
of Archaeology, Harding, Plenderleith, and Leveen showed me many 
the hundreds of fragments of sheepskin from the cave. Plenderlei 
stated that there can be no doubt about the Graeco-Roman date of t 
carbon (not iron) ink, and pointed out that the black viscous substan 
supposed to be pitch is really decomposed leather from the scrol 
soluble in water.*. The fragments are in both Hebrew and Aramaic (t! 
latter being also found in the Fourth Syrian Scroll, which will some d 
soon give us a fairly long text in literary Jewish-Aramaic of the Ma 
‘abaean Age!) I was much surprised at the relative length and go 
preservation of the fragments of the Holiness Code in Leviticus, writ! 
in an archaic (or, in my opinion, archaizing) script. It must be said th 


there are literally scores of different hands distinguishable in the many 


scrolls and fragments already discovered, and that the very idea of 
hoax (whatever that ambiguous term may mean) is increasingly g 
tesque. {On this see also the excellent letter of Dr. J. Leveen in | 
London Times of Aug. 26, 1949.| 

Lacheman’s contribution to the discussion is not as irrelevant as mis 
first appear. We learn that he studied the Nash Papyrus in order 
demonstrate that the method employed by Trever and Birnbaum to d 
the new Scrolls is just as bad as that said to be employed by the pres: 
writer in 1937 to date the Nash Papyrus. Lacheman has brought 
valuable new element into the discussion by publishing a reproductio) 
the new infra-red photograph of the Papyrus, which brings to light m: 
details which could not be controlled before. I am indebted to Lac 
man for correcting a number of errors which I made in 1937, on the b 
of the photographs then available. It must, however, be emphasi/: 
that none of my errors affects the question of dating, in spite of asserti 
of Lacheman’s to the contrary. Since Zeitlin has taken advantag: 
4Dr. Trever wrote me on August 4th that the pitch-like substance on fragn 
from the cave which he had examined, has been independently identified as 


comp sed leather. 
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acheman’s study to illustrate the alleged unreliability of “ the so-called 
lence of paleography ” (p. 58),° it is incumbent on me to discuss the 
fatter.” 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Cambridge University Library, we re- 
‘oduce the infra-red photograph which has been made for the Library, 
a larger and clearer engraving than the reproduction which appears in 
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A comparative table contrasting the facsimiles of key letters in the Nash 
ipyrus by Lacheman (on the left) and Albright (on the right). Forms of he 
ypear above and of kaph below. (The numbers on the right denote lines of 
e Nash Papyrus in which the forms in question appear.) 


Zeitlin goes disconcertingly far in disregard for the statements of different 
lars about dating. A few examples out of many in these latest three articles 
is in JQR must suffice. In the April number, p. 352, he states that Stanley Cook 
he latter’s publication of the Nash Papyrus in 1903, placed it “some time during 
Third or Fourth Century C.E.” Now Cook did nothing of the sort, but as 
ectly stated by Lacheman (who always spells his name as Cooke) in the July 
‘, p. 16, he dated the Nash Papyrus in the second century A. D., preferably in or 
it the first quarter of that century. Again, in the July number, pp. 57 f., while 
ly correcting what he had previously written about Cook’s dating, Zeitlin 
that “ Lacheman maintains that ... the scrolls” are of “the third or fourth 
iy C.E.” However, on p. 34 Lacheman states his conviction “that these 
ls are medieval documents,” evidently agreeing with Zeitlin. Again, on p. 57 
ie July number Zeitlin disregards my statement in 1937 (JBL LVI, 172) that 
extreme limits for [the Nash Papyrus] coincide roughly with the limits of the 
abaean Age, 165-37 B.C.” and my statement in the BULLETIN, No. 113, p. 18, 
changing my preference from the earlier Maccabaean period to the later, “ but 
before Herod’s accession in 37 B.C.” He also attributes (p. 76) to Birnbaum 
te for the Habakkuk Commentary “between 200-50 B.C. E.,” whereas Birn- 
’s actual date (JBL LXVIII, p. 168) was “in the first half of the first century 
E.” (as Zeitlin would have seen if he had the patience to read the paragraph 
ving the figures he quoted, which represent extreme dates and not Birnbaum’s 
isions). With such lack of regard for what other scholars actually write and 
their latest considered opinions are, a skillful debater can easily make nonsense 
any discussion in which sequence dating plays a significant rdle. 
r. §. A. Birnbaum’s expert palaeographical treatment of the Nash Papyrus, 
ied in his article, “ The Dates of the Cave Scrolls,” below in this number, was 
‘d after this paper by the writer had been written. It is a pleasure to include 
rnbaum’s superb table of characters, which can easily be checked by students 
uur reproduction of the Nash Papyrus itself. 
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the July JQR.° This will make it easier to check the tracings of indivi 
dual letters. Moreover, I am greatly indebted to Lacheman and Zeitli) 
for permitting me to reproduce some of the former’s tracings of certaii 
key letters, followed by my corrected tracings, which show that hi 
tracings slur over the peculiarities which are so important for a pala: 
ographer.’ His tracings of he and kaph, for example, obscure th 
features which my own tracing of a very few selected characters in 193 
may have tended to exaggerate. It cannot be too strongly emphasize 
that the correct interpretation of the form of key letters is essential to a 
correct palaeography. Lacheman’s tracings disregard this basic princip| 
of palaeography rather drastically almost throughout. [Contrast tl 
admirable tracings of Birnbaum!] 

I agree by and large with Lacheman’s remarks about palaeograph 
in general, as developed by students of ancient Greek papyri ai 
mediaeval French documents.’ I am particularly indebted to him for 
long letter of August 9th, in which he clarifies a number of points whic 
were not clear to me after reading his paper. Since I cover much t! 
same ground more briefly in my reply to Zeitlin in the July JQR, a1 
since the essential distinctions between general and local developmen 





®*The print which is used here has been enlarged from a print generously | 
me by Professor H. N. Richardson of Syracuse University. 
7 For instance, in our figure I reproduce Lacheman’s compartments for he and ka 


several ot] 


integrally, in order to illustrate his method of tracing key letters; 
letters have been traced in just as cavalier a way. Opposite his compartments 
present my tracings of four characteristic examples of he and five of kaph; the f 
examples of he all come from line 24 (omitting No. 3), which has both the most a 
the clearest examples of he in the papyrus fragment, and the five examples of ka 
are selected examples of the standard “ figure-three ” type which prevails through 
the Nash fragment, with the line where each occurs indicated below. I have dive1 
from the actual state of each character on the papyrus only to fill in obvious | 
of an ink-bearing fiber running across a letter, or the like. With the clear rey 
duction of Nash Papyrus before the student, it will be easy for him to ch 
both Lacheman’s and my tracings. Lacheman has not given any hint in his traci 
of how the he was made, and he has unconsciously slurred over nearly all cl 
acteristic examples of standard he and kaph. The student will search in vain f¢ 


+} 
the 


he of line 24 among all Lacheman’s tracings. That is not the way to attack pa 
graphical problems. 

8 He is undoubtedly right in distinguishing between book-hands (his “ uncial 
end more cursive hands, between ink-written documents, graffiti, dipinti, and lapid 
inscriptions, as well as in emphasizing different local and national traditions. | 


term “uncial” (properly applied only to Greek and Latin majuscule book-hand 
the first millennium A. D.) can be very misleading if one follows the analogy thro 


The Nash Papyrus intermingles standard forms with more cursive ones, and 
latter must naturally be used with caution for dating purposes. This is the re 
why 1 have continued to stress the standard forms of Nash.—In this connexi 
should like to remind other scholars that they should check with my original papé 


before assuming that I wrote what Lacheman appears to ascribe to me, sinc 
often attributes to me, explicitly or tacitly, views or wording (sometimes eve 
quotes) which I must disown. E. g., 
Nash article, I added the Aramaic name "> 
tifyine Edfii with Thebes, some sixty miles in a straight line to the northwes 
might naturally be inferred from what Lacheman writes on p. 
paper. The Aramaic name is 7'b6, Coptic Athd:Tbé, Arabic Edfi (reproduci 
Coptic pronunciation Dvé or the like, the 7 being half-voiced and the B a bil 


spirant). 
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in referring to the Edfii Papyri on p. 154 of my 
say (Tbh), but I never dreamed of iden 


29 of his re-ent 
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s well as between archaic and archaistic, lapidary and cursive styles, 
te., were already made in my 1937 paper, it is not necessary to dwell on 
hese matters here. While I thus agree in a general way with what 
acheman says about the basic principles of palaeography, I seldom 
nd myself in agreement with his application of these principles to our 
ibject. In dealing with the development of Aramaic script from the 
fth century B.C. to the third century A.D. it must first be borne 
| mind that we now have many times as many documents for compari- 
mas were available when Stanley Cook wrote in 1903. Even more 
iportant perhaps is the fact that few of the then available documents 
uld be dated at that time. For example, the Aramaic papyri from the 
‘th century B.C. were then dated all the way from the fifth century to 
e first century B.C. Now this material can be entirely dated to the 
th century B. C.; its extent, which was multiplied many times by publi- 
cations between 1903 and 1937, will again be doubled by the publication 
o! documents on sheepskin, papyrus, and potsherds in the Louvre, the 
bodleian Library, the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, and the Brooklyn 
\luseum. Moreover, there is no appreciable difference between the forms 
o! letters used in writing books (Ahiqar) , formal documents, and private 
letters; the main distinction here is in the degree of care employed in 
reproducing the letter forms which were then employed over most of the 
great Persian Empire. In the immediately subsequent centuries the lack 
o! clear distinction between formal and cursive hands remained char- 
acteristic of Aramaic script. Of course, this fact does not justify one in 
assuming such lack of a sharp distinction as operative throughout, and 
I have always been careful to differentiate between lapidary and cursive 
script (as in Hebrew script about 600 B. C., for example). Many of the 
lapidary inscriptions from our general period and area imitate cursive 
script very closely; note especially the forms found in the new Palmyrene 
inscription from 44 B.C. which is to be published by Abbé J. Starcky 
(knowledge of which I owe to his kindness) and the forms of Hebrew- 
Aramaic letters on the Uzziah plaque). Dipinti (painted inscriptions) 
tend to imitate ink-written documents, and graffiti (lightly carved or 
scratched inscriptions) are virtually always angular renditions of cursive 
forms, whose stiffness is solely the result of the medium of writing. We 
know a great deal more about the chronology of the ossuary material 
than was known before the work of scholars like S. Klein and E. L. 
Sukenik. There can be no doubt that the ossuaries of the Jerusalem 
area all antedate the year 70 A. D., and that the earliest of them are not 
later than the reign of Herod the Great. Whether any of them go back 
much earlier is still uncertain, but it may be stated categorically that the 
earliest known ossuary script is represented by the Beth-phage ossuary 
lid. which shares with the ossuaries belonging to the family of Simon 
the Elder the archaic he and looped taw which dominate the picture of 
the Nash Papyrus. 
| must, therefore, repeat my insistence that the forms of the Nash 
Pa: vrus, like the earlier forms of the new Scrolls, must be dated between 
the Edfai Papyri of the third century B.C. and the graffiti of the Hero- 
dia Age. It is no longer possible, in the light of our present information, 
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to date the Edfii Papyri later than the early decades of the secon 
century at latest, and a third-century dating remains virtually certain 
It may also be observed that in my Nash article I quoted Cowley’ 
original dating of the Edfai Papyri in the second century, overlooking th 
fact that in his Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923) h 
dated them about 300 B.C. or a very little later in the early thir 
century B.C. (pp. 190 f., 200). 

Turning to a few details, Lacheman nowhere mentions the vitall: 
significant fact that in both the Isaiah Scroll and the Nash Papyru 
medial mem and final mem were relatively much larger and longer (ey 
tending much farther below the line) than in the more recent Cay 
Scrolls, where they are still larger and longer as a rule than the mem « 
the ossuaries and related Judaeo-Aramaic inscriptions from the late fir 
century B.C. and later. Moreover, the same tendency is true of tl 
oldest Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions from the first century B. ¢ 
going back at least into the forties of that century, probably earlier i 
the case of the Nabataean inscriptions; the script of these inscriptio1 
which began (as I showed in my Nash article) with forms similar 
those of the Edftii Papyri, had already passed through stages analogoi 
to the script of our documents before the forties of the first centm 
B.C. Nor does Lacheman refer to the cases where the Nash Papyrus 
stands palaeographically between the earliest and the latest of the n 
Scrolls. |In some cases, as Birnbaum shows below, the Nash forms a 
actually older.| 

During the decade 1937-1947 I planned to write a second article on t! 
Nash Papyrus, bringing in the new material and new developmenis 
which had accumulated, but I always deferred the article in the ho; 
of obtaining additional data. The discovery of the Scrolls has over- 
whelmed us with new material, including several new phases of t 
Hebrew and Judaeo-Aramaic script, as well as many hands showing all 
kinds of minor variations. The wealth of material is now so great that 
it will be highly advisable to await full publication before trying 
organize it into systematic form. However, one point from the project 
study of the Nash Papyrus is still of sufficient interest to be include 
here, though its significance is undoubtedly minor. In 1944 W. G. Wa 
dell published a fragment of the Greek Deuteronomy from the Fou 
collection in which the Tetragrammaton is written twice in cont 
porary Jewish-Aramaic characters (not in the archaistic script used 
the Divine Name in some ‘Ain Feshkha scrolls).° The three legi 
coecurrences of he are like Nash forms; they are relatively later than | 
dominant form in Nash, but relatively earlier than the latest for 
Since the Greek book-hand of this fragment is unusually distinctive : 
is dated by Waddell in the second or the first century B.C., I wrot 
the eminent papyrological specialist of the University of Michig 
Professor Herbert C. Youtie, who replied with a long letter (March 
1945), from which I quote the following sentence: “ The second cent 
B.C. is an unlikely date for Waddell’s papyrus, and although I sho 
not wish to urge absolutely that it could not have been written in 


® Journal of Theological Studies, XLV, pp. 158-161. 
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rly years of the first century B.C., I think that the middle of the 
c ntury, or to give it a broader base, 75-25 B.C., is a better date.” 

addell says that “there is on one fragment a marginal notation in a 
( rsive script which supports this early date” (to wit, the second-first 
« nturies B.C.). So far as this evidence goes, it thus supports a date 
f » the Nash Papyrus not later than the first half of the first century 
E.C. 

It should be emphasized that the new data available since 1937 all 
s pport the general picture presented at that time and accepted by such 
( stinguished authorities as S. A. Birnbaum and F. Rosenthal. The new 
d ta not only confirm the correctness of my date for the Nash Papyrus 
ir the Maccabaean period (though not necessarily my original preference 
fv a date before 100 B. C.)?!° but they also agree with the relative dating 
for the new MSS set up by all scholars who have worked on a first-hand 
besis with the new material and accept its authenticity. It is disin- 
genuous for Professor Zeitlin to seize on minor differences between 
workers in what is admittedly a pioneer field, and use them to “ demon- 
strate” the allegedly unscientific character of our results.'! As for Pro- 
fessor Lacheman, I welcome his use of the new infra-red photograph of 
the Nash Papyrus, but stress the fact that certain minor corrections in 
no way change the relative chronological picture as a whole. It is a pity 
that he has chosen to espouse an already lost cause; we hope that his 
native chivalry will not induce him to cling indefinitely to the cause 
in question. For no unbiased scholar who knows what has already been 
published and what is about to be published can possibly consider the 
‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls as hoaxes of either mediaeval or modern times. In 
the Middle Ages it would have been quite impossible to have forged a 
series of documents fitting so perfectly into the ancient palaeographical 
framework as known in 1947; a few years ago it would have been equally 
impossible to foresee the state of our knowledge in 1949. Nor can the 
‘hoax ” consist in misinterpretation of original mediaeval documents by 
recent scholars, since the script of the new MSS differs toto coelo in all 
essential respects from anything hitherto known from the Middle Ages. 
These scrolls are original documents of revolutionary importance for 
biblical and related studies, and they are all from the second and first 
centuries B.C. (with the possible exception of the fragments of the 
Holiness Code, etc., which may be earlier) . 





It may be added that Sukenik (who was last year inclined to date the Nash 
Papyrus in the first century A. D., because of his first date for the latest of the 
new Scrolls shortly before 70 A.D., as well as because of its somewhat different 
spelling) now (in a letter of June 10, 1949) returns to the earlier date for Nash. 
[An! note also Birnbaum’s date for the Nash Papyrus in the early second century 
B.C.. defended in his article in this number.] 

“ f above, n. 4, for illustrations of this tendency. My own minor oscillations 
hety cen a preference for early and late Maccabaean for the Nash Papyrus, and the 
slig ¢ divergences between Trever, Birnbaum and myself, where the former two 
diff’ about 50-75 years, while I take a stand somewhere between them, are negli- 
vibl . since it is a commonplace of all archaeology and related formal disciplines 
tha’ sequence dating cannot be translated directly into absolute dates without a 
cert in margin of error. 
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THE DATES OF THE CAVE SCROLLS 
Sotomon A. BirNBAUM 


Since the writer’s articles on the Cave Scrolls were composed and t! 
dates of their script suggested,\—on the basis of the facsimiles in BASO 
111 and BA 11,—certain archaeological evidence has come to light. T 
excavation of the Cave in the vicinity of ‘Ain Fashkha has shown th 
all the jars in which the Scrolls had been preserved belong to the la 
Hellenistic period, “towards the end of the second century B. ¢ 
(Harding), in keeping with our terminus ad quem. It is to be hop: | 
that scholars who believed they could see internal evidence proving t 
medieval origin of the Scrolls will now be convinced that this is impossib 
But for those to whom it was at all times beyond question that the hai 
writing of none of the Scrolls is later than about the middle of the fi 
pre-Christian century, this archaeological evidence has brought no ad 
tional help towards establishing a preciser date. An attempt at doing 
—again by purely paleographical means,—is made in the following lin 

To that end we shall compare the writing of the Isaiah Scroll (7s) wih 
that of the Nash Papyrus (Na). In our articles on the Cave Scro'|s 
the Nash Papyrus did not figure among the material utilised for co 
parison. There is no archaeological evidence for the date of Na and 
must as far as possible avoid deducing a palaeographical y from a pala: 
graphical x. But there can be no objection to using Na for establishi 
its chronological relation to Js. The result should then enable us 
determine the dates of both with greater precision since they belong 
roughly the same period. The writer has examined? Na in the sa 
detail as Js and arrived at the first half of the second pre-Christ 
century as its approximate date. Let us compare the letters which di 
in the two manuscripts. 

AvepH: In Js the left hand stroke as a rule extends to the line bott: 
as it frequently does in Na while in Eg (the third century B.C 
documents from Egypt) it is small and sometimes high up. Dati 
The letter tends to be slightly wider in Js than in Na and Eg. He: ' 
top stroke is horizontal in Js while in Na it is more often oblique, as i 
Eg. In Js the left hand downstroke is less oblique than in Na and 
occasionally it is almost parallel with the right downstroke. It iss 
from the middle of the top stroke. In Na it frequently goes forth f: 
the right top corner, which it always does in Eg. Waw: The top pai 
Is is a right angle; in Na and Eg the whole upper half forms the head p 
Treru: The left stroke is often not much above the line ceiling 
contrast with Na and Eg where it is tall. Yonou: Js has only the t 
with the strokes joining on the line ceiling, while in Na the right h 
stroke issues from the middle of the left hand one, which is also 
normal form in Eg. Mem: In Is the right top corner is sharply poin 

1Jsaiah Scroll: 200-150 B.C. E. (BASOR 113:33), Covenant Seroll: 15¢ 
B.C. E. (PEQ Oct. 1949), Habakkuk Commentary: 100-50 B.C. E. (JBL 1949:1 

2In his forthcoming book, Outline of Hebrew Palaeography. 
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The Na form is intermediate between Is and Eg. At the line bottom th 
right downstroke turns leftwards to form a sharply pointed angle whil 
Na like Eg has a curve. This bottom stroke is a fully developed bas 
which Na has not yet got. In contrast with the curves of Na and Ey 
the lines of Js are practically always straight. Frvan Mem: In Js th 
left stroke is vertical, in Na and Eg however, it is oblique. PE consist 
of straight lines with a right or acute angle at the base. In Na the lett 
isa curve. The base in Js is long, in Na the bottom part is small. Qopn 
In Js the downstroke is mostly fairly long, while Na has only the ol 
short form. In Js it is often severed from the top stroke, Na howev: 
has no open form. Taw is of line height in Js. In Na and Eg it is a ta 
letter. In Js both strokes are somewhat straighter than in Na. 

Our investigation has shown that Aleph, Daleth, He, Waw, Teth, Yod 
Mem, Final Mem, Pe, Qoph and Taw, i.e., nearly half the letters of 
are of a somewhat later type than those in Na. Thus it would appe 
that Is belongs to the later and Na to the earlier part of the period 
question, the Isaiah Scroll say to about the second quarter of the seco 
pre-Christian century, and the Nash Papyrus to approximately the b 
ginning of the century. This date is very near the maximum figure, 
165 B. C. E.—suggested by Albright in his masterly examination in t! 
JBL for 1937. 

Let us see how our result affects our dates of the other two Scrolls. 

A detailed comparison between Is and the Covenant Scroll (Co 
reveals that Aleph, He, Final Mem, Samekh and Qoph indicate Is 
be the more archaic of the two.’ Thus, in assigning Cov to the seco: 
half of the second century B.C. E. we must not place it early in th 
period, otherwise it would be to close to Js. The quarter 125-100 is | 
more likely one. 

Now as to the Habakkuk Commentary (Hab) which we ascribed 
the first half of the first century B.C.E. A detailed comparison wi 
Cov shows a considerable difference between the two. Hence we mus 
assume that there was an appreciable interval between Cov and H 
and place the latter at the end of the period in question —about | 
middle of the first century B.C. E.* 





> Only 7'eth would seem to point the other way. 

‘This article was written and sent in to the editor before the writer had seen 
July issue of the Jewish Quarterly Review. [It should be added that Dr. Birnbau 
article was written without knowledge of the editor’s plans for this number and t 
it was received after the editor had written his own paper in this number. 1 
there has been neither collaboration nor collusion.—W. F. A.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
iental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


{E BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. 50 cents a year. Current 
single numbers 15 cents each. Back numbers available on application for 25 
cents for single copies, $1.00 a volume. 

{E BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kin- 
dred research. $1] a year. As of 1949, current single numbers 35 cents each. 
Back numbers available on application for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 


PPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). 

. 1 by S. N. Kramer, $0.75; Nos. 2/3 by H. L. Ginsberg, $1.25; No. 4 by B. L. 
Brooks, $0.50; Nos. 5/6 by J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament (1948), $1.25. For complete list see page 2 of each number. 

E ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs, Vol. V through XXIV. Prices 
vary, quotation on request. The next double number, XXV-XXVI, will be 
devoted to Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV. 

E JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 
languages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
$6.00 a year. This quarterly (now in its second year) contains about 300-400 
pages, and is acclaimed by students of antiquity as the most important journal 
of its kind. 

BLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

w TeESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriTIcCISM (Published by Geuthner). Vol. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 
W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 

ArncHAEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) Vol. II. 
Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 


Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 
$1.50 each. 

‘AVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 

‘exts: JomntT ExcavaTIoN witH Harvarp UNIveRsITy at Nuzi (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 

‘AVATIONS (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Irag. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 


2ASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 
Hh OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 
FAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 


ATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. . $5.00. 
TE.L EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacifie School 
of Religion). Ed, C. C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. 
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